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IN 1625 the King of Sweden, Gustavus II Adol- 
phus, a member of the Vasa dynasty, ordered the 
Royal Naval Dockyard at Stockholm to build 
four warships. He did this because he needed a 
strong navy—a thing he did not possess—to 
further his plans for expansion around the 
Baltic. Since his accession in 1611 he had been 
continuously involved in wars, at first against 
Denmark and Russia, then even more bitterly 
against Poland, and before long he was involved 
in the religious struggle that later became known 
as the Thirty Years’ War. He had a fine army, 
but his navy was far from matching his needs. 
The new vessels would go a long way towards 
bringing it up to strength. 

A Dutchman, Henrik Hybertsson, was ap- 
pointed to supervise their construction, and the 
first ship, the Vasa, was launched in 1627. In the 
spring of 1628 she was moved for fitting out to 
a berth alongside the Royal Palace, where she 
was given ballast and armaments. 


All photographs from the Vasa Board, Stockholm 


1628 was a bad year for the Swedish Navy. 
Many ships had gone down in the Baltic, but 
there were high hopes for the new man-of-war. 
The Vasa was no ordinary ship. To begin with, 
the King himself had personally approved the 
plans for her construction: she was to carry 
more sail and more cannon and her narrow 
beam would give greater speed and manoeuvra- 
bility than any other Swedish warship then afloat. 

While she lay at her berth near the Royal 
Palace, Stockholmers in their thousands had 
gone to admire the new vessel with her brightly 
painted figure-head and long rows of cannon 
glistening in the summer sunshine through ela- 
borately carved and gilded gun-ports. She was a 
three-decked ship, 170 feet in length and with 
a beam of just over 40 feet and draught of 
15 feet. Even to the landlubber she looked 
heavily armed: she carried more than twice as 
many guns as any vessel seen in the port of 
Stockholm before. Her main attacking power 
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consisted of forty-eight heavy cannon—24- 
pounders—arranged in two batteries: twenty- 
two in the upper battery and twenty-six in the 
lower. Her sixteen smaller calibre guns consisted 
of eight 3-pounders, two l-pounders and six 
mortars. These were placed on the upper deck, 
the poop and the fo’c’sle. All were made of 
bronze and they had a total weight of nearly 
eighty tons. The towering mainmast had been 
removed the previous year from another vessel 
of the same name, and several of the anchors and 
two of the cannons had also been taken from 
older ships, but these economies were not 
noticeable. 

The Vasa was expected to set sail from Stock- 
holm on her maiden voyage immediately after 
morning service in the Great Church of Stock- 
holm on Sunday, August 10, 1628. In the morn- 
ing there was little wind so her captain decided 
to wait for the light evening breeze usually 


experienced in the port; but even that was not 
enough to move her from her berth, so he 
ordered two longboats to be lowered and the 
stately vessel, with all sails unfurled and lying 
listless from the mastheads, was slowly towed 
out from the narrow harbour into midstream. 
The ship carried some 450 men (about 150 
naval personnel and 300 military). They, to- 
gether with their families who had been given 
special permission to sail with her to the outer 
reaches of the Stockholm Archipelago, lined the 
upper deck. To the onlookers, who had been 
waiting on the banks and rocky cliffs overlooking 
the port since morning service, it seemed an 
eternity before the longboats drew the vessel into 
midstream. Not unnaturally a shout went up 
when the sails began to flutter in the breeze, but 
it died again when the Vasa suddenly heeled 
over alarmingly. However, she righted herself 
and the longboats pulled her away downstream. 


(Opposite) A reconstruction of how the Vasa probably 
looked. Her side is cut away to show the deck space. 
(Right) Gustavus If Adolphus, who had the Vasa built. 
(Below) A modern sketch of a dockyard at Stockholm 
as it must have appeared in the early 17th century 


(Above) The early kind of diving-bell which Treileben 
used in 1664 to reach the Vasa. With line-and-sinker 
(below), Franzén rediscovered the site of the wreck 


When she came out of the lee of the high cliffs 
of Sddermalm, on the southern side of the port, 
a sudden gust of wind came through the valley 
and filled the sails. This was what the spectators 
had been waiting for all day. Then all at once 
everything changed, though afterwards it was 
difficult to know exactly what had happened. 

Those closest to the ship said that she again 
appeared to heel over, but this time failed to 
respond to the helm, the gun-ports became sub- 
merged and water poured in. What a moment 
before had been a splendid ship of the line was 
now an ugly floundering hulk with sails flapping 
on the water. 

It was fortunate that most of the ship’s com- 
pany and their families were on the upper deck, 
for they were thrown, or were able to jump, 
overboard. Water continued to rush in and the 
heavily laden ship quickly sank. On her way to 
the bottom she righted herself and came to rest 
on her keel in over 100 feet of water. 

Small boats, which had intended to escort her 
out of port, were close to the scene of the tragedy 
and moved in to pick up survivors. When a count 
was taken at the end of the day it was found that 
some fifty people had lost their lives. 

Among the survivors was her captain who was 
immediately placed under arrest. The following 
day a dispatch was sent to King Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was at the head of his armies in 
the field, to inform him of the loss and of the 
impending court martial of the captain, and that 
salvage operations were being started. A later 
dispatch gave a more detailed account of the 
happenings and concluded with the words, given 
here in English: ‘We have with all earnestness 
and diligence tried to raise the ship and in our 
efforts we have called upon an Englishman 
known as Bulmer. He has committed himself to 
the task and with God’s help may raise the 
vessel. Your Majesty can be assured that what- 
ever is humanly possible will be done.’ (Jan 
Bulmer described himself as ‘engineer to His 
Majesty the King of England’.) 

The loss of the Vasa was a national tragedy. 
Stockholm was a city of mourning, not only 
because of the loss of life, but because the fervent 
hopes of the nation had sunk with her that sunny 
August afternoon. 

At the court martial the captain was acquitted 
of the charge of losing his vessel through negli- 
gence. His plea that the Vasa would not respond 
to the helm was accepted. Those constituting the 
court were reluctant to go further into the 
matter, since the King himself had personally 
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approved the construction plans; and the fact 
that the vessel was much narrower in beam than 
was customary for warships of that period could 
not have escaped notice. The court martial did 
establish that she carried an unusual amount of 
sail and had more than twice the normal 
complement of cannon. 

Why did she capsize? There is now little doubt 
that she must have been unstable. The gun-ports 
were close to the water and her length was about 
four times the beam, whereas in other ships of 
that period the ratio was from 3-3 to 3-5 times. 
Not until 1704 was there another Swedish ship 
built to about the same ratio, but this later vessel 
had a draught four feet deeper and correspond- 
ingly greater ballast. Thus, the Vasa was either 
too narrow for the weight of armament she 
carried and for her length, or, if the narrowness 
of beam is accepted, of too little draught to give 
enough ballast capacity. In all probability she 
was the victim of an attempt to get more speed 
and more armaments than was practicable. 

During the years immediately following the 
disaster many attempts were made to raise the 
Vasa but without success. It was over thirty 
years later, in 1664, that a Swede called Albrecht 
von Treileben performed a diving feat which 
must be considered as being one of the most 
remarkable in nautical history. Using a primitive 


forerunner of the diving-bell and working at a 
depth of fifteen fathoms, von Treileben succeeded 
in salvaging most of the ship’s cannons. The 
conditions under which his divers worked must 
have been almost intolerable: they were in ice- 
cold water and almost pitch darkness (the water 
of the arm of the Baltic on which Stockholm 
stands is very brownish); their air supply was 
from casks lowered from the surface, and this 
was probably the first time in history that such 
a method of air replenishment was used. Even 
today, with the most modern equipment, divers 
working at such depths must be brought to the 
surface in three stages, and as they have to rest 
at each of these stages it is one and a half hours 
before they break the surface. Regulations state 
that a compression-chamber must be at hand at 
the surface so that every precaution can be taken 
to guard against the bends, the most dreaded 
affliction of divers. 

Successful diving feats to similar depths (100 
feet below the surface) were not carried out again 
until the beginning of the 19th century. Thus, 
von Treileben must be credited with the first use 
of the diving-bell—or at least the first descent 
that has been recorded. A graphic picture is 
given in a contemporary Swedish account of 
those 17th-century attempts to retrieve the 
cannon: ‘Karlen kom upp, spottade blod och kom 


An early find: a bronze 24-pounder cannon being raised from the submerged wreck of the Vasa 


hale 


sions 
ce 


sig ej mer’, which can be rendered into English 
with some loss of effect as ‘The man came up 
spitting blood, and died.’ Clearly a case of the 
depth having burst the lungs of one of von 
Treileben’s divers. 

From the latter part of the 17th century the 
Vasa seems to have passed out of people’s 
thoughts, though there is some mention of the 
vessel in books dealing with the navy of King 
Gustavus Adolphus. Nobody concerned himself 
with her again until the present century, when 
interest in the ill-fated ship came about through 
a remarkable coincidence. 

One summer day in 1920 the anchor of a 
Swedish fishing-vessel became tangled in an 
underwater obstacle at Landsort on the Baltic 
coast. By sheer chance a salvage-boat with a 
diver on board was in the vicinity, otherwise the 
anchor might just have been abandoned. The 
diver went down and found that it had fastened 
onto a bronze cannon and that there were six 
others near by. 

Professor Nils Ahnlund, the eminent Swedish 


historian, after extensive research, confirmed 
that the wreck the fishermen had discovered was 
that of the Swedish man-of-war Riksnyckeln 
(‘The Key of the Kingdom’), which when return- 
ing with Swedish wounded from the Polish War 
had struck a rock on entering the outer reaches 
of the Stockholm Archipelago and had sunk on 
September 6, 1628. The seven cannons were 
brought up and the fishermen were paid 60,000 
kronor treasure trove. It was reported that a 
Polish financier offered 100,000 kronor, which 
was a very considerable amount at that time, for 
one of the cannons, but all finished up as exhibits 
in the nautical museum in Sweden. 

In the course of research work on the Riks- 
nyckeln a number of documents were brought to 
light concerning the Vasa, which had sunk in the 
same year. These in their turn enabled an ama- 
teur naval archaeologist, Anders Franzén, to 
discover the Vasa a quarter of a century later. To 
his persistence, enterprise and energy all the 
credit is due. 

Anders Franzén had for many years specialized 


(Opposite) The hull of the Vasa just breaking surface between the two special lifting pontoons. 
(Below) The hull was moved to a dry dock, and it will remain there while research work goes on 


in locating and investigating old naval wrecks, 
and from the findings of Professor Ahnlund on 
the Riksnyckeln he took up the Vasa trail—work 
requiring many years of patient research into 
archives and systematic soundings of the bed of 
Stockholm harbour. 

Reading through the records, Franzén saw 
that the Vasa was what he termed ‘the ideal 
naval wreck’: a newly built ship which went 
down fully equipped, quickly and without 
damage on her maiden voyage, carrying non- 
corrosive bronze cannons, built of oak, and her 


A wooden carving of a warrior sees daylight after three centuries 


main joints free from iron. She had gone down 
in waters where she would not be exposed to the 
destructive effects of ice, waves, plant and 
marine-animal life (the water around Stockholm 
is hardly salt), rocks, ultra-violet rays or free 
oxygen. A layer of mud would have acted as a 
preservative, and so there were chances that this 
ancient warship would still be intact. 

Franzén found a description of how that 
sudden gust of wind coming through a valley 
had swept across the waters of the Stockholm 
harbour just as the Vasa was leaving. The identi- 
fication of this valley narrowed 
down the area of search, and he 
then spent his spare time plumbing 
the depths of the sea-bottom until, 
almost at the entrance of the 
present Stockholm Naval Dock- 
yard, he reached a large mound. 
It was true that this mound was 
recorded on modern marine 
charts, but its exact shape was not 
clear, and it had been assumed up 
to then that it consisted of ballast 
or building-refuse dumped there 
some time during the 700 years 
that the Swedish capital had been 
in existence. 

With the aid of a simple line-and- 
sinker, Franzén set out to make an 
accurate survey of thismound, and 
with each reading he became more 
and more convinced that he had 
located the Vasa. During his 
summer holidays in 1956 he suc- 
ceeded by means of a special grab 
in bringing to the surface a piece of 
blackened oak, which interested 
experts of the Royal Swedish Navy 
so much that naval divers were sent 
down to investigate. The divers 
returned to the surface with the 
astounding story that the mound 
was in fact an old warship. 

Though the Vasa was the only 
ancient vessel recorded as having 
gone down in the port of Stock- 
holm, she was not definitely identi- 
fied with the wreck until two years 
later, when divers brought up one 
of her cannon. 

In 1956 a committee was im- 
mediately formed under the chair- 
manship of Commodore Edward 


Archaeologists carrying away part of a gun-carriage on the cleaned-up lower deck of the Vasa 


Clason, commander of the Stockholm Naval 
Dockyard. To assist with the operations, the 
diving school of the Royal Swedish Navy placed 
its divers at the disposal of the Stockholm Dock- 
yard. By the end of October that year, 850 
descents had been made to the vessel. 

In the long discussions that ensued many 
suggestions were put forward as to how to raise 
the Vasa; they were just guesswork as nobody in 
the world had had the experience of raising a 
17th-century vessel. No-one knew how the 
timbers would react once the lifting devices were 
in position. It was calculated that a lifting effort 
of 900 tons would be required to raise her. 

In 1957 divers began tunnelling through the 
mud under the hull of the ship, which was up- 
right on her keel on the harbour bed. It was a 
long and laborious process as the bottom around 
the ship was strewn with wreckage and all the 
mud had to be carefully sifted for possible finds. 
The lower foremast was removed as it was 
hampering the divers in their work. 


The ship’s timbers contained no more than 
1000 iron nails, which had already been rendered 
useless through being so long in the water, 
but there were up to 20,000 wooden pegs and 
these were in good condition, so there was no 
great reason to fear that the joints would not 
hold. 

Sweden made naval and marine salvage his- 
tory on Monday, April 24, 1961, at three minutes 
past nine in the morning, when the first part of 
the Vasa broke the surface of the waters of 
Stockholm harbour after lying on the sea-bed 
for 333 years. Five hours later, enough of the 
ship was above the water for Franzén and 
Master Diver Edvin Falting, who had made 
hundreds of dives down to the sunken warship 
in the last five years, to row out to her and 
clamber on board. When he returned to the 
pontoon again Franzén’s comment was: ‘She is 
exactly as she was when Falting and I first got 
to know her in 1956.’ 

The actual lifting had been made possible by a 
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Some of the large number of objects salvaged from the Vasa. 
(Above) The chief diver with a large wooden dragon’s head. 
(Left) Another wood carving, of a cherub playing a pipe. 
(Right) Hercules, dressed in a lion-skin, leading Cerberus. 
(Centre) The Vasa’s figurehead, a lion weighing several tons. 
(Below) A sailor’s chest with its contents: a hat, a work- 
box, balls of yarn, two pairs of shoes, a shoe-last, a 
wooden spoon, a pair of gloves and a bag full of coins 


combination of seven wire hawsers passing under 
her hull and attached to two pontoons on either 
side. Tunnels had been dug under the keel 
(which, incidentally, is two feet thick) in order 
to place the hawsers in position. Thus she was 
raised, in a series of lifts, off her muddy bed and 
moved, below the surface, to shallower water. 
Here a further series of lifts brought her to the 
surface. 

Never once did the man in charge of the 
salvage operations, Captain Axel Hedberg, dare 
to release her from this cradle of hawsers. In 
fact, when one of them slipped it was imme- 
diately put back by frogmen, but was attached 
to balloons instead of to the pontoons. 

As she came up, submersible electric pumps 
were brought into action. These, specially built 
for the job by the firm of AB Flygt Pumpar, 
were capable of dealing with 2200 gallons a 
minute. After more than a week of pumping, the 
Vasa started to float on her own keel, but it soon 
became clear that she would float only if the 
pumps were kept going day and night, as she 
‘leaked like a colander’ according to the salvage 
team and she was full of mud which had to be 
removed as quickly as possible. 

At last it was possible to move her, slowly, 
majestically and not without difficulty, up to the 
entrance of Gustav V Dry Dock, with the pumps 
pouring water out of her as she went. 


The Vasa is to become a naval museum, for 
she is unique, being nearly 140 years older than 
Nelson’s Victory. Before this happens, however, 
there is much research work to be done on her. 
She is expected to throw light on the Swedish 
Navy of the 17th century and also on the 
Swedish people themselves, as she went down 
fully equipped. When the work starts eleven 
archaeologists, an art historian and a number of 
ethnologists will see to it that the exact 17th- 
century environment on board is reconstructed. 
Special tools will be used so that nothing is 
damaged, and each item will be checked against 
a list of 25,000 items which has been prepared 
in advance. Sketches will be made to show the 
exact position of every single thing found: 
kitchen utensils, surgeons’ knives, nautical equip- 
ment, and so on. 

It is expected that the skeletons of the fifty 
people who went down with her will be recovered 
and these will give valuable information about 
how the Swedes looked in the 17th century: how 
tall they were, the shape of their skulls, their 
build. 

Fate plays strange tricks. The Vasa, the vessel 
whose sinking in 1628 was regarded as a terrible 
disaster, has become the attraction of Stockholm 
and the pride of historians—even naval ones. 
Perhaps only now will she redeem the hopes 
placed in her so many years ago. 


The crest of the House of Vasa was included in the decoration on the stern 
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The Gambia 


by MICHAEL TEAGUE 


THe Gambia is Britain’s smallest and oldest 
colonial possession in Africa. It also looks like 
being one of her last. The territory, which stretches 
in narrow strips of land along the banks of the 
River Gambia, is all length and no breadth. On 
a map it appears as a sliver of pink engulfed in 
the purple of its neighbour, the former French 
territory of Senegal. It belongs to the era of 
19th-century ‘cartographical compensations’ in 
Africa, although its British connection goes back 
much further. It was in fact Britain’s first pied-a- 
terre in West Africa. 

If you go some twenty miles upstream from 
the mouth of the River Gambia you come to a 
tiny parcel of land known as James Island. The 
island, which appears somewhat incongruously 
stuck in midstream, has the ruins of an old fort 
piled on its surface and a line of twisted baobab 
trees plugging its perimeter. It was on these two 
acres of sand and mud that more than a century 
and a half of eventful history was sweated out 
by a motley succession of Dutch, French and 
English soldiers, traders and adventurers. The 
strategic position of the island allowed it to 
control, within limits, the trade of the river, an 
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alluring and often lucrative prospect in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. From the time of its discovery 
by the Portuguese in 1455 the Gambia seemed to 
be the gateway to the mysteries of the heart of 
Africa. It was believed that it would lead to the 
fabulously wealthy Empire of Mali, to the source 
of the Niger, perhaps even of the Nile; and 
although these expectations were never fulfilled, 
the river had much to offer in the way of more 
practical propositions such as a profitable trade 
in ivory, hides, gum and above all slaves. The 
English and the French were the main contestants 
for this trade and for two centuries commercial 
rivalry, sometimes benevolent, sometimes em- 
bittered, existed between the two. Much 
depended on the state of diplomatic relations in 
Europe at the time. Just as the West Indies were 
considered to be ‘the cockpit of Europe’ in the 
17th century, so the West African settlements 
mirrored on a smaller scale the struggle of their 
mother countries at home and overseas. James 
Island was seized five times by the French in the 
period between its occupation by the British in 
1661 and its final abandonment at the end of the 
18th century. The War of the Spanish Succession, 
the Austrian Succession, the American War of 
Independence, were all put to good use by one 
side or the other. James Island would be attacked, 
blown up, abandoned. Shortly afterwards it 
would be recaptured, rebuilt; and then it would 
be the turn of Albreda, the settlement the French 
founded in 1681 on the mainland opposite the 
island. In the interim periods of peace in Europe 
the relations between the two settlements became 
quite cordial and there are numerous accounts of 
visits exchanged between the garrisons, of parties 
and festivities, during which the health of the 
monarchs of both countries was toasted so 
liberally that at the end of the evening the drunks 
had to be stacked in piles on the bottom of 
canoes and rowed carefully back across the river. 

French dignitaries like la Brue, the famous 
Director of the Senegal Company, were received 
on James Island with all the ceremony the fort 
could provide. ‘He was preceded’, we are told, 
‘by two canoes with hautboys and trumpets.’ All 
the vessels at anchor in the river dressed shiq 
and the Governor received la Brue at the landing- 


By courtesy of The United A 
(Above) An 18th-century drawing of the fort on James Island, in the River Gambia. Ruined walls 
(below) are all that remain of it. Built in 1661, the fort was Britain’s first stronghold in 
Africa. It gave its garrisons control of trade along the River Gambia for almost 150 years 
All photographs by Michael Teague 
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The secretariat in Bathurst faces the main square of the town. 
Its unpretentious style suits the general atmosphere of the colony 


stage in full military dress, only marred by the 
fact that gout compelled him to wear bedroom 
slippers instead of his buckled court shoes. 
Despite these occasional distractions, life on 
James Island must have been uncomfortable and 
dreary. The island was badly equipped, it had no 
supplies of fresh water, no gardens and no trees. 
It was horribly cramped, isolated and devoid of 
all forms of recreation and amusement. Con- 
temporary accounts speak of the high mortality 
rate on the island, the prevalence of ‘fluxes and 
fevers’, the bad quarters and the incessant 
quarrelling and bickering of the garrison. It is 
hardly surprising that drink became their only 
solace: the island today is strewn with a carpet 
of broken wine bottles, but little remains of the 
fort except a few crumbling walls and mounds of 
rubble. The French did a thorough job when they 
blew the place up for the last time in 1779. 
Grass now grows over the ruins, mangroves 
fringe the shore, and the few cannons, which 
still point riverwards from the bastions, are 
eaten away by rust. Visit the island in the rainy 
season and it ismerely a trembling mass of vegeta- 
tion. But during the rest of the year when the 


grass has been cut, the place takes on a more 
attractive air and picnickers from Bathurst often 
go there at weekends to sit beneath the shade of 
the trees which have grown up over the island 
since the 18th century, and to go searching for the 
welter of bric-a-brac, the brass buttons, broken 
bottles, pieces of pottery and clay pipes, which 
can be found amongst the rubble and along the 
pebbled shore. 

Bathurst, the present-day capital, became the 
administrative centre of the colony in the early 
19th century after James Island had been finally 
abandoned. The town, which was founded on a 
marshy peninsula at the mouth of the river, 
suffered from disease and bad sanitation and was 
generally considered to be one of the more 
debilitating outposts of Empire. Most of the 
government officials used to live out at Cape St 
Mary, some ten miles from the town, which had 
the advantage of being by the sea and not en- 
circled by pestilent mangrove swamps. Bathurst 
in fact did not come into its own until com- 
paratively recently. New drainage and sanitation 
schemes have rectified the worst aspects of the 
settlement and today the town has something of 


Part of the waterfront and main street of Bathurst, almost deserted in the mid-day sun 


the charm of a small seaside resort. Long beaches 
fringed with casuarina trees impinge closely on 
the town and the local fishing-boats are often to 
be seen drawn up almost on the main street. 
There is a pleasantly sleepy, sedate atmosphere 
about Bathurst, which is relatively uncommon 
to West African towns. Bustle and clamour are 
to be found in the market by the seashore but for 
the rest there is an unhurried pace about life 
which is very catching. Clothes help to give this 
impression. The large majority of Gambians 
are Mohammedans: most of the men wear 
flowing embroidered robes of white and indigo 
blue and the women, especially those of the 
Wollof tribe, must rank amongst the best- 
dressed and most glamorous in Africa. The 
inspiration for their dress came from the Empire 


A young Mandinka griorf, or musician, playing a local version of the 
mandolin. The Mandinkas make up the largest tribe in the Gambia 


styles worn by French ladies in Senegal a century 
and a half ago. They wear the same high-waisted 
dresses and lacy petticoats; over these they throw 
vast cloaks of muslin and organdie and twine 
lengths of the same material into enormous 
bouffant turbans, which sit perched on their 
heads like outsize confections of spun sugar. So 
as not to be considered in any way European 
because of their dress, Wollof women dye the 
pink palms of their hands black with henna and 
use blue antimony on their lips instead of lip- 
stick. They wear huge wigs of plaited black sisal 
or velvet, which puff out the shape of their heads 
into something akin to the hair-styles worn by 
Spanish Infantas in the 17th century. The whole 
effect is quite brilliant and there is a superbly 
theatrical quality about these exotic cocoons of 
lace and organdie as they glide 
regally beneath the waterfront 
arcades and around the tree- 
shaded length of Macarthy Square 
in the centre of the town. Wollof 
women are reputed to spend some- 
thing like £100 a year on dress, 
which is exceptionally high for 
Africa. The mass of gold filigree 
jewellery which they wear alone 
costs a small fortune. Many a 
Gambian has been virtually ruined 
by the sartorial demands of 
his wife, and clothes are the 
largest single item on the family 
budget. Few, however, would 
maintain that the effect was not 
worth the extravagant expendi- 
ture. 

Bathurst has grown in recent 
years. It now boasts a bright new 
hospital, a deep-water quay and a 
plum-and-white hotel. A decade 
ago there were few amenities other 
than an occasional cinema show 
in Macarthy Square and a police 
band which played outside Gov- 
ernment House on Sunday after- 
noons. The town is now beginning 
to take on the conscious air of 
a capital. Critics maintain that 
it has grown and developed at 
the expense of the rest of the 
territory, that is to say, the Protec- 
torate, and there is some truth in 
this allegation. The Protectoraté, 
which constitutes over nine-tenths 
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Gambian women, particularly those of the Wollof tribe, much enjoy 
dressing up for important occasions such as this, a military parade 


(Opposite, top) Groundnut cutters in Bathurst harbour. The boats 
bring the nuts from up-river to meet the ocean-going freighters. 
(Opposite, bottom) The river steamer sails from Bathurst weekly. 
(Above) What little coastline the Gambia possesses has excellent 
fishing grounds. Lobsters are exported to Senegal in large numbers 


(Opposite) A characteristic trader’s stall in Bathurst market. Gambians are good sailors, and 
(above) boat-building, whether of dug-out canoes or of river launches, comes naturally to them 


of the land-area in the Gambia, remains 
relatively backward, despite a recent drive to 
improve conditions there, particularly in the 
fields of education and agriculture. Gambian 
politicians, who form quite a posse considering 
the size of the country, are just beginning to 
realize the value of the Protectorate and to woo 
it accordingly. Much the same situation occurred 
in Sierra Leone between the creole aristocracy 
of Freetown and the ‘bush’ society of that 
protectorate. 

Ninety per cent of the population of the 
Gambia is made up of peasant farmers, who live 
in the Protectorate and who provide the main- 
stay of the country’s economy—groundnuts. The 
Gambia has very few natural resources and it 
depends almost entirely on the export of ground- 


nuts. During the trade season from December to 
April, ‘groundnut fever’ takes hold of the whole 
population and even tiny back yards in Bathurst 
are planted out to yield a crop. There was a 
classic occasion in the Gambia Regiment (which 
like everything else in the colony was on a 
minute scale: until its disbandment in 1956 it 
was in fact the smallest regiment in the British 
Army) when the C.O. came to inspect the troops 
one morning only to find that the parade-ground 
had been dug up and planted out with ground- 
nuts. The troops, who were lined up rather 
gingerly in one small corner, asked the C.O., 
most respectfully, to watch out where he was 
treading. 

There are numerous problems arising from 
this dependence on one crop. Since the quantity 
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(Above) The women’s ward in the Victoria Hospital at Bathurst, built in 1955 as part of the 
drive to improve the medical facilities of the Gambia. Bathurst’s luxurious Atlantic Hotel 
(below) was built recently in an effort to encourage the development of the tourist trade 


A group of teachers attending the Training College at Yundim, outside their living-quarters 


of groundnuts produced is too small to influence 
the world market, the financial position of the 
Gambia has always been precarious and, until 
some alternative source of revenue is discovered, 
it is likely to remain so. Groundnut prices are 
controlled by the Gambian Oilseeds Marketing 
Board, but if they fall much lower than those 
offered in neighbouring Senegal then a large 
proportion of the crop is smuggled over the 
border. This has increasingly been happening 
of late with subsequent loss of revenue to the 
colony. Another problem is that Gambian 
farmers, being dependent on a single cash crop 
witha short trading season, have budget problems 
which often appear insurmountable. For many 
years they suffered from a so-called ‘hungry 
season’ (during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the sale of the crop) when many would 
have starved had it not been for government 
assistance. There has recently been a concen- 
trated drive to ‘preach rice’ as an alternative 
subsistence crop. An Indian rice expert was 
imported to instruct farmers in improved tech- 
niques and many acres of swamp have been 
reclaimed and turned over to rice cultivation. 
The results have been highly satisfactory. The 
Gambia is now almost self-sufficient in rice 


whereas before it had to import vast quantities 
every year; and the ‘hungry season’ is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. Just as revolu- 
tionary has been the move to turn rice cultivation, 
traditionally a women’s concern in the Gambia, 
into a family endeavour. The men, having 
tended the groundnut crop, used to spend most 
of the remainder of the year in more relaxing 
pursuits such as lazing the days away on the 
bantaba, or large shaded seat which stands in 
the centre of every Gambian village. ‘We'll do 
away with the bantaba yet,’ one Gambian 
politician told me gleefully. A Bathurst man of 
course. Nevertheless it is true that more and more 
men are beginning to help in what was hitherto 
always considered ‘women’s work’ and an in- 
creased interest is now being taken in the 
cultivation of subsistence rather than cash 
crops. 

Despite this minor agricultural revolution 
there is an unchanged pattern about life in the 
Protectorate which is both its charm and its 
distinction. To do the journey up-river from 
Bathurst to Basse, which is the furthest navigable 
point, is a delightful experience. The journey, 
which usually takes four days, has all the adjuncts 
of a Sanders of the River epic, with monkeys 
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chattering at you from the tree-tops, 
crocodiles and water-birds lazily watching your 
passing from the mud-flats. The river is very 
beautiful, particularly in its upper reaches, when 
the grey walls of mangroves give way to the 
brighter green of the rice paddies and outcrops 
of red laterite break the monotony of the flat 
countryside. At every landing-stage where the 
steamer stops, a cheerful, clamouring throng 
gathers. The Gambians are an immensely like- 
able people. They have a charm and sense of 
hospitality which is quite disarming. Many 
visitors have noted this. The Queen is assured of 
a very warm and affectionate welcome when she 
visits the colony next month. 

What is the future of this tiny territory? 
Geographically and economically it is an extra- 
vagance. In these spheres it belongs to Senegal 
and almost certainly Senegal will absorb it in 
time. ‘Independence first, say the Gambian 
politicians. The word is already out, printed on 
the ‘mammy’ cloths in Bathurst market and 
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The Duke of Edinburgh paid a 
three-day visit to the Gambia in 
1957. He is seen here inspecting a 
rice-growing scheme up the river 


heading the agendas of the various political 
parties. Delegates from the three main parties, 
headed by Mr P. S. N’Jie, the Chief Minister, 
recently came to London to discuss the future 
constitutional developments of the colony. 
Internal self-government has been promised for 
next May, but the more thorny problems such 
as future relations with Senegal and the heavy 
financial backing, which the colony cannot do 
without, have yet to be worked out. “Nkrumah 
maintains you need a population of at least 
3,000,000 before you are worthy of independence,” 
one of the Gambian delegates told me rather 
ruefully. “Well, we have only 300.000. But then 
Sierra Leone is a quarter of a million short and 
she’s doing all right. We'll just have to wait and 
see.’ Nobody wishes the British connection to be 
severed too brusquely, not even the Senegalese. 
It is an old and honourable one. Queen Victoria 
put it well when, counting over her Imperial 
chicks on one occasion, she referred to the 
Gambia as ‘that dear, loyal, little place.” 


The Ardennes, a Belgian 
Landscape 


by MARIE NOELE KELLY 


N irregular polygon starting in the German 
Eifel, covering the whole of the Luxembourg 
province of Belgium and gently descending into 
France; a very ancient mountain formation rather 
like the Vosges with no summits left and no 
fierce angles: such are the Ardennes. They form a 
high plateau dominating an amphitheatre of 
tranquil ridges spilling towards Namur in the 
west, Aachen in the east and Charleville in the 
south. These are the general geographical 
frontiers; but in reality this tableland has much 
sharper definitions and should be confined on the 
map to a line going through Givet, Pussemange, 
Bouillon and Chiny to the frontiers of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg and Germany, across to 
Spa and Remouchamps, along the valley of the 
Ourthe, and back to Givet. 

This is the core of it all, the ‘Ardenne’ of the 
poets, an intimate and moving country, full of a 
certain fierceness, lonely and rather poor; a grave 
and austere complex of high lands deeply dented 
by rivers and torrents, the rivers unexpectedly 
enlivened by smiling villages; in the uplands they 
are more dour. The forests of the Middle Ages 
have imperceptibly changed in character; there 
are fewer oaks every century, and more and more 
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spruce. They have never been anything but 
forests; they are pockets of primaeval life, and 
man has had the sense to leave them alone. Game 
is well preserved by the state and by private 
owners: deer and boars abound. The finest woods 
are those around Laroche, St Hubert, Chiny on 
the Semois, and Herbeumont; and, between 
Bouillon and Chiny, those round the royal 
chateau of Les Amerois. 

The horizon beyond these fastnesses has a 
depth of tone—mostly blue—topped by a clear 
sky melting into the tenderest of greys which have 
no coldness in them. There is in the Ardennes a 
parsimony of Nature’s palette which does not 
lend itself to any brilliance of colour but rather 
to pastel tones: the mauve of heather, the tawni- 
ness of bracken, the pale green of moss. 

This region achieves its summit in the Hautes 
Fagnes: its highest points at 2283, 2211 and 
2139 feet are gradually reached in each case and 
are called the Botrange and the Baraques Michel 
and Fraiture. These are only names on maps with- 
out any local elevation to differentiate them from 
miles of plateau all round. In fact they are tracts 
of poorly husbanded lands, when not bounded 
here and there by small villages. 


(Above) The ‘Salle des Draperies’ in the Grotte de Han contains a fine array of stalactites. 
(Below) The Hérou rocks, on the River Ourthe, are among the Ardennes’ natural attractions 


In the open country Nature throws splashes of 
gorse in the spring and of heather in the autumn; 
|in summer the paper-white trunks of sturdy 
birches, with their thinly delineated foliage, relieve 
_ the denseness of woods planted throughout with 
_ Norwegian pine and larches. But if these high 
| plateaux have a rugged sameness, every river 
encompassing them has savage and unexpected 
bursts and bends. It is through these rivers that 
_ the Ardennes become human, for in the small 
_ towns and villages along their valleys, legends 
_ and history blend together in sagas surprisingly 
_ cherished in matter-of-fact, industrialized, popu- 
lous Belgium. The splendid Meuse runs north- 
wards from France (where the Ardennes are 
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important too, though dwindling near Charle- 
ville) and twists its way into Belgium, to Dinant 
first, cutting through a wall of rock under which 
the town shelters. Namur, the next town of any 
size on it, is already outside the Ardennes proper. 
The river becomes large and lazy as it reaches 
Huy and Liége at the northern edge of the region. 

Before it left France, the Meuse had been 
joined by the Semois, a temperamental, fascinat- 
ingly irregular tributary, snaking along its rapid 
way; it rises just west of Arlon and circles round 
Bouillon. The next tributary is the Lesse, which 
joins the Meuse at Dinant, a mysterious river 
whose greatest fame lies in its underground 
burrowings at Han. These caves were discovered 
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A view of the ancient town of Durbuy, with part of the 16th-century chateau standing above it 


by chance in 1814 by four youths, who used flour, 
as in a fairy tale, to retrace their steps. Before 
speleologists became all the rage, their pre- 
decessors—just as keen—were less concerned 
with depth than with size. There is a sumptuous- 
ness in the four and a half miles of vaulting in 
these vast caves. Visitors talk about them as 
towers of Babel, Gothic cathedrals; such com- 
parisons fall short, as the works of Man are 
finite. The glory of Han lies less in the diaphanous 
stalactites, lace-like stone draping cruder rocks or 
looking like monstrous fauna, the vases and 
statues as rounded as any by Henry Moore, the 
fancy domes, minarets, porches, pyramids of the 
‘Salle des Draperies’ which reflects in a lake a 
Brangwynesque city, than in the feeling of infinity 
and surprise which the drip-drop of water has 
achieved in the irregular and weird architec- 
ture of Nature’s temples and galleries. Electric 
wires are concealed and the darkness is carefully 
transmuted into a dream light. The sense of the 
unexpected is encouraged, the element of sur- 
prise is preserved, as the boat, sliding on the 
waters of the Lesse, brings the visitor gradually 
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nearer to daylight and its friendly reassurance. 
The river takes from eight to twenty hours to 
travel through the caves. 

The Lomme, a tributary of the Lesse, sports 
smaller caves at Rochefort which make up for 
their lack of grandeur by imaginative names: the 
Weeping Willow, the Corridor of the Cornelians, 
the Roya] Dais, the Baldachino, the Sabbath 
Room. 

The turbulent Ambléve rises near the German 
border and at Coo, above which the Salm joins it, 
forms a sprightly waterfall. It has some caves too, 
which are double-decked: the upper gallery is dry; 
the Ambléve forms the lower one. At Comblain 
it joins the trout-filled Ourthe, which starts with 
two branches and quickly winds north to lose 
itself in the Meuse at Liége. A short bend near 
the Hérou rocks has been painted over and over 
again. Here the river cuts across a rocky forma- 
tion, through dark woods, treacherous, silvery 
and certainly turbulent, but the drama is all too 
short, as the reach is only a few miles long. 

The Ourthe is at its prettiest at Durbuy, a very 
old ‘town’ of 350 inhabitants. Its charter dates 


from the 15th century and the stone bridge was at 
one time the only one over the river. The 16th- 
century castle belonging to the Comtes d’Ursel, 
as big as the town itself, and the ancient corn- 
market create a perfect setting for romance. King 
Leopold I used to come here incognito over a 
hundred years ago, as the visitors’ book in the 
castle will prove. 

Nearer Liége is another castle with an air of 
romance about it. This is Franchimont, which 
the Prince Bishops of Liége seized in 1048 from a 
robber knight who is supposed to have buried his 
treasures in the vaults, and converted it into a 
residence for their Lieutenant Governors. Walter 
Scott writes of ‘the towers of Franchémont’, 


Which, like an eagle’s nest in air, 

Hang o’er the stream and hamlet fair. 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 

A mighty treasure buried lay, 

Amass‘d through rapine and through wrong 
By the last lord of Franchémont. 


The keep is standing, but much of the castle was 
destroyed about the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

A string of towns in the Ardennes could be 
described as robust little places, with tourists as 


their main industry in the summer and autumn; 
they all have a quality of compactness but their 
similarity stops at that. Some, like Spa, are 
sophisticated; others, like St Hubert and 
Bastogne, are quite the opposite; Dinant and 
Bouillon blend art and history. All have a citadel 
or a castle, if not overshadowing them, at least in 
the immediate vicinity, grey-stoned, sturdy and 
in excellent state of repair, as the local archaeolo- 
gists are encouraged and the town councillors 
are Vigilant. 

Spas all over the world take their name from 
the Belgian prototype. From the 3rd century till 
today, sufferers of gout, arthritis and rheumatism 
have benefited from the ferruginous waters and 
thermal establishments of Spa. Pliny was a 
visitor and may well have started the vogue. 
Ever since, the great and the not so great have 
used it as meeting-place, coffee-house, gambling- 
haunt, but without any inhibitions about the 
pleasures of winning money. The fun was fast and 
furious; gala evenings were select and expensive; 
roubles, ducats, piastres, pistoles, doubloons, 
florins changed hands over night. In the 1790s the 
gaming-houses were closed; now a casino has 
renewed the tradition. 


One of the streets of Spa, famous as ‘the oldest European watering-place of any importance’ 
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By courtesy of the Belgian National Tourist Offi 


Men and women as famous as Peter the 
Great, Kaiser Wilhelm, Marguerite of Navarre, 
Christina of Sweden and Madame Récamier have 
graced the town. Writers as different as Bernard 
Palissy, Marmontel, Chateaubriand and Maeter- 
linck have praised it. Perhaps because Spa 
decided wisely not to expand into its green belt of 
shaded woods and alleys, the town has remained 
small and elegant, if less fashionable now than it 
was at the turn of the century. 

Horse-racing was introduced by the English in 
1773 and goes on; cycle and car races are famous 
at Francorchamps, near by, and pigeon-shooting 
brings many an enthusiast. 

As a contrast there is the town of St Hubert, 
framed by the forest of Freyr. It commemorates 
the legend of Hubert, a nobleman who, having 
had a vision of a stag with a brilliant cross between 
its antlers, gave up his evil ways and became a 
monk and later Bishop of Tongres near Liége. 
In due course he was canonized and became the 
patron saint of huntsmen. In the 9th century he 
was reburied in a corner of the abbey which he 
had founded. Pilgrims came and a city was built 
round his church. Six centuries later when 


Condé’s soldiers ravaged the peaceful country, 
the body was hidden in the deepest woods. The 
soldiers departed, the Saint’s relics were brought 
back: in 1568 they were hidden again, this time 
never to be recovered. Hopefully Leopold I 
built him a sumptuous mausoleum, alas still 
empty; it adorns the 16th-century abbey, where 
the crypt has painted and varnished tiles of the 
14th century. 

Redouté, the painter of roses, was born at St 
Hubert and taught this delicate art to no less than 
four French queens and empresses: Marie 
Antoinette, Josephine, Marie Louise, and Maria 
Amelia, the wife of King Louis Philippe. 

At Vielsalm in the northern corner of the 
province of Luxembourg hunting has been kept 
alive in the face of repeated discouragements. 
Over a hundred years ago, four Belgian gentle- 
men started a pack of harriers there. It is an 
ideal place for sport: it is remote, wooded and 
lonely. Foxhounds, added to in 1879, were 
replaced by an Anglo-Poitevin breed of hounds 
when they turned to stag-hunting under the 
mastership of M. de Singay. Both packs were 
destroyed in World War J, but in 1919 the 


(Opposite) Vielsalm’s famous pack of hounds. 
(Above) The town of St Hubert acquired its 
name when the body of the Saint was transferred 
to a monastery in the forest near by. The body 
later disappeared. In the 19th century a mauso- 
leum was built to house it if it were ever found. 
(Right) A detail of the Saint from the mausoleum 


(Left) The Citadel at Bouillon, with 
the River Semois in the background. 
(Below) Bouillon seen from the Citadel. 
(Opposite) The Cathedral and Citadel 
of Dinant, on one bank of the Meuse 


Rallye Vielsalm started again with wild boar; 
these became scarce, and stag-hunting was 
resumed with j#Anglo-Gascon-Saintongeois 
hounds. When war came again in 1939 the 
hounds were hidden at La Hulpe (south-east of 
Brussels) but they were detected by the German 
Air Force. Goering stole most of them, but six, 
hidden and fed with great difficulty, survived to 
allow the pack to be built up again in 1946 with 
the introduction of more Gascon-Saintongeois 
hounds. Baron Janssen is the present master. 
There is only one other pack in Belgium. 

Arlon is the capital of the Luxembourg pro- 
vince. Its Roman walls survive from the time 
when it was Orolaunum. It was thought much of 
by Vauban, that great lover of castles of the time 
of Louis XIV, who, if he did not take them, built 
them. Richard Coeur de Lion was Marquis of 
Arlon, and it was from the steps of his castle there 
that he left for the Crusades. Its highest church, 
St Donat, has a terrace from which the deep 
forests look like a mysterious girdle around the 
town. 

The monks at Dohan on the Semois revived the 


planting of a rough pungent tobacco. Where the 
earth is dry on the surface and humid below, 
tobacco grows well; it is an old crop, for here in 
the past the landlords levied taxes on all cereals, 
and the peasants in the 17th century decided to 
plant tobacco, the only untaxed crop. 

Bouillon in the south of the province has an 
appearance of great age. Its Citadel is tiny, proud, 
romantic. It was here that Godfrey de Bouillon 
thought out his plans for the first Crusade. His 
grey castle has been cleverly restored with the 
taste of those who know that wallflowers, 
valerian and minute trees must be allowed to 
grow in ruins. The owner, Baron de Villenfagne, 
has taken a firm line over such trivialities as 
posters and other excrescences, and through his 
care the citadel has been returned to its sober 
12th-century appearance. The River Semois 
makes a loop here, practically enclosing it. 
Bouillon, of Frankish origin, was a dukedom in 
the Middle Ages; it thought a lot of its ruling 
family and supported Godfrey in his Crusades. 

Napoleon III sadly slept a night here at the 
H6tel de la Poste on his way to Germany and 
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Many of the Ardennes chateaux are noted for their gardens; among 
them is the Chateau de Freyr near Dinant, with its ‘French Gardens’ 


istinctive character. 


Every chateau in the Ardennes has 
(Right) The Chateau de Modave, and 


(below) the near-by Chateau de Jehay 


its own very 
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exile after his defeat at Sedan. Lime trees, old 
houses and riverside walks—but no railway 
station—give Bouillon a particular enchantment. 
There is a local legend of a tiny blue-eyed fairy, 
Ramonette, buried near a spring round which 
only white heather grows. She died fighting the 
devil. She succeeded in hurling him down the 
rocks above the town into the river. The ‘Nutons’, 
the sprites of every Ardennes river, finished the 
devil off, but too late to save Ramonette. She 
would have been understood by Shakespeare, who 
peopled glens and forests with bears and fairies 
and hung love letters from oak branches in his 
own forest of Arden. 

If Bouillon is modest and a little distant, 
Dinant on the Meuse has a definite personality. 
Its houses are feminine, perpetually admiring 
their own reflections in the river. It is a city 
which survived sieges and attacks just as Namur 
did. It was practically destroyed in the 1914 war 
when hundreds of its citizens were murdered by 
the Germans. The rebuilding was rapid and as 
much as could be was restored with great care. 
Only a few old houses had been left standing and 
the church belfry had toppled down. Its bulbous 
dome, voluptuously baroque, is now up again. 
The spire, nearly a hundred feet high, almost 
reaches to the foundations of the castle on its 
tocks above. 

Bastogne was famous in the past for its horse 
fairs, and is famous still for its smoked hams. It 
acquired a tragic mantle in World War II when it 
was defended by American soldiers against 
great odds. They called it ‘Nuts City’ and its 
great war cemetery surrounds a monument 
erected at Mardasson. This is not the only war 
cemetery hereabouts: under lonely trees at 
Rossignol, the French have a burial-ground for 
the men who fell in 1914-15. 

Men of the Ardennes, who often speak a patois 
derived from both French and Latin, very similar 
to the Romansch of south-eastern Switzerland, 
have a natural reflectiveness and feeling for 
detail. They make excellent craftsmen and 
artisans, and many a gunsmith of Liége comes 
from a family with a tradition of engraving or 
chasing. 

At Dinant there is an industry working copper 
into jugs, dishes and plates, but rather too 
robustly embossed, a debased form of the art of 
the silversmiths who, right up to the end of the 
18th century, filled the treasuries of the local 
church with such exquisite pieces. 

A belt of industrialism now encircles the 
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Ardennes and has even crept up the valleys. 
William Cockerill, from England, established a 
large machine workshop in Liége in 1807, and 
now Liége has Belgium’s most important steel- 
works. There are also smaller highly industrial- 
ized pockets near Andenne and Huy and manya 
pencil-chimneyed mill manufactures the typical 
products of the region: tinned goods and 
ceramics, wood-pulp products, cement. This has 
drained much labour from the highlands, but if 
industry has transformed the periphery it has 
mercifully not killed all originality, and the 
essential character of the Ardennes remains. 

Regional foods are eaten at the ducasses, the 
equivalent to the Flemish kermesses or fairs: 
guilds take part and the costumes come out once 
or twice a year. Tourists are encouraged and there 
are many castles to be visited. These have much 
in common with Scottish castles and are nearly 
always finished off with slate-covered roofs, 
towers and sometimes bulbous spires. Bioul has 
twenty-four turrets embellishing its roof, Jehay’s 
sturdy towers have a biscuit surface alternating 
the palest and brownest of stones, a very original 
affair. Faulx, Haltinne, Gesves and Anseremme 
all have their chateaux. The Chateau d’Ardenne, 
heavy in looks but supremely comfortable in- 
doors, is now a hotel, where Colette once stayed 
to write in peace. There are fine chateaux at 
Freyr, Annevoie and Modave, and at Argenteau 
near Liége the ghosts of César Cui, Borodin and 
Liszt play for the delight of their hostess, 
Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, a granddaughter 
of Madame Tallien of Revolution fame. 

The Ardennes have also a holy place, the 
Abbey of Orval. It was founded in 1076 by 
Benedictines from Calabria. In the 12th century 
it was taken over by disciples of St Bernard of 
Clairvaux. The abbey flourished, princes came. 
The Duchess Mathilde of Lorraine loved it 
dearly and one day lost a ring in a rivulet; a trout 
leapt to return it to her—so goes the legend in- 
corporated in the arms of the abbey. Its revenues 
were as much as 1,200,000 Jivres in the 18th cen- 
tury, but the French Revolution made havoc of it 
all and Orval fell into ruins. The forest enveloped 
it; its stones became a quarry for other buildings. 
But in 1926 an imaginative body of men led by a 
Cistercian found the money to restore the abbey. 

The traveller is always welcome at Orval; he 
can rest beside the great ponds and refresh him- 
self with home-made cheese and ale. The swans 
swim gently round, the bells of the abbey chime, 
and all is peace in the Ardennes countryside. 


by LIONEL BRETT 


Mr Brett, himself an architect and a member of the Royal Fine Art Commission, discusses an 
aspect of the work of the Civic Trust, which was founded in 1957 to help to raise standards in 
architecture, planning and civic design, and to stimulate interest in the appearance of our towns 


Tue words ‘Civic Trust Treatment’ may in one 
sense be an embarrassment to its originators: the 
Trust since its inception in 1957 has sponsored 
scores of other and more important projects, and 
can hardly have expected that the ‘face-lift’ given 
to Magdalen Street, Norwich, in 1959 would be 
so catching that within two years over 400 cities, 
towns and villages in Britain would be planning 
to follow suit and the idea be spreading as far 
afield as New Zealand, America and Singapore. 
Still, nobody is grumbling, and the notion of 
civic group-therapy or elevational cosmetics now 
has a momentum of its own, which leaves the 
Trust free to fight on other fronts. 

There was nothing eccentric about the pioneer 
project at Norwich. The basis of it was the familiar 
principle of urban renewal—that jobs which are 
going to have to be done anyway are better done 
in a coordinated and cooperative spirit than in a 
free-for-all. But the Trust had the intelligence and 
energy to think the thing through, and established 
a set of basic rules which have guided such enter- 
prises ever since: 

1. There must be leadership, though it may 
come from any local group from a City Cor- 
poration to a Traders’ Association, a 
Parish Council or a Civic Society. 

2, There must be professional advice. In most 
cases this means a coordinating architect 
with a team of individual architects for 
each group of a dozen or so buildings. In a 
village or small group one designer would 
obviously be enough. 

3. There is more to it than colour. Unless the 
opportunity is taken to clean up wall-sur- 
faces, repoint brickwork, mend gutters, 
remove unwanted or unattractive fittings 
and signs, re-plan and re-design such street 
furniture as lamp-posts, bus-shelters and 
traffic-signs, reconsider open spaces, plant 
trees, etc., the effect of a lick of paint alone 
is as ephemeral as it sounds. 

4. Freedom of choice with expert guidance is 
better than regimentation. In practice this 
generally means that the coordinating 


architects prepare a range of colours and 
letter-forms, within which each member of 
the design team makes his own proposals, 
first for the approval of individual owners 
or tenants in his group, then for the approval 
of the coordinator. 

5. Without a lot of enthusiasm and a little 
money from the local authorities, no such 
scheme can prosper. 

6. The cost of hiring good advice can to a great 
extent be offset by the economies of large- 
scale repair and painting contracts. 

Enthusiasm is the keynote, and one may well 
ask oneself why there is so much of it about— 
why the England of the sixties hurls itself into 
refurbishing projects which earlier Englands 
would have thought extravagant, sissy and prob- 
ably a racket thought up by an unholy alliance of 
long-haired aesthetes and paint-manufacturers. 

The main reason is straightforward pleasure in 
colour for its own sake, originated by Fauve and 
Post-Impressionist painting, which reached the 
English avant-garde in the twenties, the average 
architect after the war, and the man in the street 
after the Festival of Britain. Then there is the 
fairly recent tendency of business to realize that 
more is gained by collaboration (whether restric- 
tive or expansionist) than by old-fashioned ‘’'m 
all right Jack’ individualism. Lastly, the anti- 
subtopia campaign has made a real impact on 
people in local government and on the high- 
minded minority that forms amenity societies and 
writes letters to local papers. 

Even so, knowing the intense conservatism of 
the woman-with-the-shopping-bag, it seemed 
worth taking an amateur poll of some of the 
earliest examples of ‘The Treatment’, to see 
whether it is really liked, what its local effects 
have been, and how it stands up to the passage of 
time. 

Generalizing to begin with, there is no doubt at 
all that except for a few sourpusses most people 
approve of what has been done. Of course, 
apart from the sourpusses, one runs into the 
totally unseeing, like the racing enthusiast on his 
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way to Newmarket, stopping for a drink in 
Epping and unaware of anything out of the ordi- 
nary about the place, or the odd Croydon house- 
wife, queen bee of the moronic ‘Don’t Know’ 
brigade that starts trains of thought about 
English education. But if there is a popular 
reaction, it is “Oh, I think it’s lovely!’ 

One’s second immediate reaction to any British 
civic improvement is that it is a needle in the 
overwhelming haystack of the unimproved. To 
reach Burslem Market Place, Epping High Street, 
or Church Street, Croydon, what mile on mile 
does one traverse of obsolete industrial junk or 
flashy honky-tonk subtopia, endure what traffic 
congestion, suffer what assaults on ears, nose 
and eyes! When finally a gleam of shell pink or 
mustard yellow tells you that you have arrived, 
you are already in despair. If some Civic Trust 
improvements strike one as merely pathetic, like 
the touch of lipstick on the face of a hopelessly 
defeated hag, this too has its value, giving a sense 
of the true size of the job facing the next genera- 
tion, as well as our own. 


Epping, one of the most comprehensive and 
strongly supported of the earlier projects, is 
ironically redolent of these gloomy thoughts. 
Here was the complete centre of a handy-sized 
identifiable ex-country town, insulated to some 
extent by its Forest, with decent architecture, 
green lawns, good trees. Local enthusiasm and 
the financial backing of the County Council were 
all that could be desired, and the Trust has done 
a good, unfussy job, cleaning up street-furniture, 
grubbing up superfluous shrubbery, and restoring 
to the shopping-centre some of its old spacious- 
ness as well as more than its old sparkle. Yet 
A11 marches inexorably through it all, deafening, 
blinding, its hideous concrete lamp-posts sym- 
bolizing the fact that Epping has not achieved the 
status of a place on its own, but is still merely on 
the way to somewhere else. If you sit on one of 
the nicely done-up seats under the trees, it is too 
noisy for you to speak to your neighbour. 

If this is true of Epping, it is inevitably true of 
Croydon, a huge dormitory city which succumbed 
to the sprawl of London before green belts had 


Magdalen Street, Norwich, before the Civic Trust scheme. The woodwork on the pub and shop was 
dull, and the palings, crush-barrier and bus-stop sign were ugly and obstructed the pavement 


hotographs, except two, by courtesy of the Civic Trust 


been thought of or ribbon-development given a 
name. It really is hard to find the Civic Trust 
corner of this teeming and rapidly changing 
commercial centre. And when you do, the effect 
is patchy and unconvincing. The project was a 
rush job for a royal visit and, partly because many 
frontagers knew their premises were coming 
down before long, more than usual refused 
cooperation or went their own way. The result 
seems less likely than most to be a permanent 
improvement, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the parish church, where a decent little oasis has 
been rescued from commercialism. Even were 
the whole area not in process of rapid redevelop- 
ment, it would be doubtful if pretty colours and 
tasteful lettering could make themselves heard in 
the general din of buses, crowds, grime, neon- 
signs, vans, vent-pipes and vulgarity. Vulgarity is 
the authentic atmosphere of this townscape, and 
this is probably the most difficult of all atmo- 
spheres for sophisticated designers to stand up to, 
let alone re-create. 

Neither Burslem nor Windsor posed this 


problem. Burslem might be seedy and sooty, but 
it had a sad dignity of its own, and Windsor was 
a stage-set already, a certain winner for the 
treatment. In the event, both projects were an 
outstanding success. Burslem’s new centre is an 
object-lesson on the theme that it takes more 
than buildings to create a Civic Space: the floor 
matters as much as the walls, and it is no good 
repainting the walls if the floor remains a treeless 
desert of concrete and tarmac and public con- 
veniences. Spending their money wisely and sup- 
ported by the free services of local architects, 
Burslem’s leading men determined to mark their 
Jubilee Year by tackling the whole thing. Now 
it only needs normal maintenance and time to 
mature the trees for Burslem’s market place to be 
one of the pleasantest in the country. 

Windsor needed nothing so radical. Its drama 
already existed in the granite cliff of the castle 
and the contrasting jumble of rather special shops 
and hotels unfolding as one climbs the steep 
curving street (essential, as with all hill-towns, 
to start at the bottom). It was an imaginative 


Under the scheme the buildings were repainted, the woodwork was enhanced by contrasting colours, 
the palings and crush-barrier were removed, and the traffic-sign and bus-stop were tidied up 
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gesture to take down the now famous wall and 
let the castle’s green glacis plunge straight down 
into the street; and the rest (apart from the usual 
clean-up of signs and clutter and a neat new 
lighting scheme) was simply a matter of colour, 
colour telling exceptionally well against the great 
monochrome mass of the castle walls. This part 
of Windsor possesses just the kind of rather 
comic architecture that the treatment specially 
enhances, and it was probably just as well that it 
stopped at the chain-store vulgarity of Peascod 
Street. On the other hand, as always, the sad 
things about Windsor—its slum streets and its 
ramshackle and hideous station—are also only a 
few steps away, seeming all the sadder for the gay 
new facade. 

Magdalen Street. Norwich, after two years, 
suffers the fate of so many pioneers: people have 
long forgotten the old state of things, and the 
new already looks shabby compared with the 
newer still—compared for instance with the City 
Architect’s essays in the same manner in other 
parts of the old town. However, the great 
majority of shopkeepers say they intend to main- 
tain the present colour scheme when the time 
comes to repaint, and there is no sign of a return 
to the heedless mess of signs and placards and 
official paraphernalia that disfigured the street 


In Croydon, the Civic Trust could do little 


in the old days. Of course this street never did 
have the advantages of Windsor or Epping or, 
for that matter, Burslem. It is not a centre, not a 
place to go to; it is narrow and choked with 
traffic (as is all Norwich) out of all proportion to 
its minuscule East Anglian scale. On the other 
hand the treatment suits the vernacular stucco- 
and-pantile building of this region particularly 
well, a fact of which Norfolk County Council are 
fully aware and which they are successfully 
exploiting up and down the county. 

There is, in fact, in East Anglia some risk of 
colour-madness. Magdalen Street itself sets one 
or two unfortunate precedents—a solemn dark- 
red brick Victorian block tricked out with patches 
of salmon-pink, inter-war “half-timbering’, harm- 
less of its kind, painted out in the interests of 
superior taste, and so on. One finds oneself long- 
ing for the sober virtues of black and white, and 
wondering what serious old matron next will be 
required to put on a bikini. 

One must recognize the temptation, paint-pot 
once in hand and paid for, to splash the stuff 
about. To justify the effort and cost, and to sugar 
the pill of unspectacular improvements in such 
things as street-furniture, each scheme must 
make an impact. There is consequently in all face- 
lifting operations a built-in tendency to overdo 


with a collection of undistinguished buildings 


except repaint them, suggest lettering for shop fronts and put some order into street-signs 
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The Market Place, Burslem, once the town’s centre, had been going downhill for a long time; 
(above) behind a hideous temporary car park the old Town Hall was mouldering forlornly away. 
(Below) A new car park and a raised seating area have the refurbished Town Hall as their focus 
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it, only to be avoided by rigorous self-dis- 
cipline on the part of local architects and by a 
determination to seek out the true nature of an 
old building, what its designer hoped of it, and 
liberate that from decay or vandalism. 

Naturally some buildings had no designer 
worth the name or, worse still, bear the mark of 
the beast. Here one is entitled, depending on the 
case, to do one of two things: make a new face by 
ingenious but not blatant use of colour, or leave 
alone and let it fade into the background. The 
mistake is to call attention to a monster by jazzing 
it up or to emasculate a builder’s yard or workers’ 
‘caff’ in House and Garden colours (e.g. builder 
in Epping, colour scheme blue-and-white: ‘of 
course I have to be on at the men a good deal. . .’). 

Even so, however sensitive to the past he tries 
to be, today’s designer is a child of his age. His 
gay colours and square lettering will date, will be 


thought as disastrous by the next generation as 
he now thinks the hand-made brick and oak 
and Trajan lettering of the last generation of 
architects. It is no good worrying about this. 
We must do what our best people think good. 
But this inescapable fact of life should be another 
warning not to be too contemptuous of what 
exists, however offbeat or amateurish it may 
appear. 

It is nice to know, as a young American said 
in Windsor, that the ‘official’ colours and letter- 
ings of the Civic Trust seem to a tourist less 
officious, less stodgy, than such efforts in most 
other countries. The British have exploited in 
this their talent for bringing a diversified team 
together and their intense aversion to regimenta- 
tion. In so far as such carefully thought-out and 
coordinated projects can have an air of spon- 
taneity (and they are bound to fall some way 


(Opposite, top) In Windsor the Civic Trust was dealing with streets more pleasant than most; 
(opposite, bottom) even so, repainting made a difference, though much of the lettering was left. 
(Below) The 19th-century wall which cut Windsor Castle off from the town has been removed 
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(Left) Examples of old and new bus-signs show the sort 
of minor horror which is to be seen all too often in 
England and one of the things that can be done about it 


short of its accidental charms) these schemes 
possess it. 

But true spontaneity they cannot have, and 
some people would condemn them for this alone, 
on the grounds that the essence of townscape is 
that it is the sum of hundreds of individual free- 
doms to do what one likes. This is a half-truth, or 
rather a third of the truth. For one thing, most 
of the world’s finest cities have been designed and 
controlled in the past, and all of ours are under 
planning control now. This is partly because 
planners know very well that it is not the folk-art 
of the small man their controls obstruct, but the 
commercialism of the property developer and the 
stock solution of the big shop-fitters and the 
chain-stores. 

To make a philosophical case against the Civic 
Trust treatment is therefore disingenuous. But 
the empirical fact remains, or seems to, that the 
treatment does not, as the Trust have claimed, 
work everywhere. There seem to be two classes 
of exception: one is the truly chaotic plastic-and- 
neon chain-store High Street—Slough’s for 
example. Prettiness here looks sissy or pathetic. 
The other is the solemn and grimy Victorian 
business centre—Manchester’s for example. 
Here too the treatment is against the grain of 
those who built the place. 

But one must not let these perhaps over-serious 
aesthetic niceties undermine appreciation of what 
this movement is achieving. For one thing, 
though the colours catch the eye, the tidying-up 
and removal of random junk, which do not, are 
more important and more useful. For another, 
the widespread demand for the treatment has 
given the Trust a great many opportunities to 
prescribe something more drastic—even, where 
appropriate, a radical programme of demolition 
and renewal. For another, large numbers of 
small property-owners, who would never have 
dreamt of doing so before, have been introduced 
to the conception of paying for professional 
aesthetic advice. Most important of all, and 
most intangible, civic leaders and plain citizens 
up and down the country have suddenly dis- 
covered that the places they live and work in do 
not, like the British climate, have to be put up 
with, but can be changed. They have stood back 
and looked at them for the first time, then clubbed 
together to bring them closer to their heart’s 
desire. . 
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EK 7 e ] The task facing the architects asked to draw up a plan for the 
pping e a p an improvement of Epping was not an unduly difficult one. Although 
the church only dates from 1889-1909—Epping’s original church is 
two miles away in what is now a tiny hamlet—the buildings in the 


; High Street are almost all of considerable age and even greater 
comp e e character. The disused cattle-pens were an obvious encumbrance. 
What was needed was the removal of clutter and lots of fresh paint 
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(Above) The first sight of Epping did not offer much aesthetic joy to the traveller from London. 
(Below) By removing signs and by cleaning and repainting buildings a startling change was made; 
and the waste land between the shops and the bus station became a ‘valuable freehold shop site’ 
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The corner of Station Road, where people arriving by Underground come into Epping High Street 
(above), always had a Victorian charm. The walls are now tidier and show up the bold lettering 
(below), but the café retains its individuality, and the new curtains provide the same homely look 


Further into Epping the general impression was one of monotony. 
Parking space was at a premium and streets were often congested 
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The new impression is of harmony and the town seems to open out 
and welcome you. It even tempts you to stop your car and walk 
around; and you may find space to park, for the cattle-pens have 
gone. The bus-stop on the left, by the church, has a new shelter 
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(Opposite) Placing of street-signs has received special attention and better-designed litter 


bins have been erected. But the Civic Trust must wonder whether they have made their point 
when they discover that the old ugly litter bins have merely been re-erected in other streets. 
(Above and below) Renovated shops and inns should encourage customers and benefit the traders 
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A happy blend of architectural styles: the early 19th-century Friends’ Meeting House, round the 
corner at the end of the High Street, and one of London Transport’s contributions to the Civic 
Trust’s scheme, a simply designed bus-shelter to go with the combined bus-stop and time-table 


Pilgrims 


to 


Badrinath 


by 
FRANCIS WATSON, 0O.B.E. | 


All photographs from London Express ] ‘ews d Feature Servic 
WHATEVER else in India is changing, pilgrimage foothills. The new stimulation of tourism has 
keeps its appeal. And the holiest land is that been concentrated further west and north in the 
Central Himalayan area which the climber Tom great mountain-arc—the Simla Hills, Kulu and 
Longstaff has called ‘the most beautiful country the Kashmir Vale. But the road has recently been 
of all high Asia’: not alone for the sheer grandeur made motorable (save in the worst of the mon- 
of its scenery, for its wild life and its flowers, but soon) up the Alaknanda stream of the Ganges as 
for its compelling human interest as the Indo- far as Joshimath, at 6000 feet. Whether it is due 
Aryan Home of the Gods. Railways have not to improved facilities, or the closing by the Sino- 
gone, and are not likely to go, beyond the first Indian dispute of the most arduous pilgrimage 
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(Above) For those who can afford it the pilgrimage 
may be made on the back of ponies hired in Joshimath. 
(Opposite) Others, like this young yogi carrying all 
his belongings in one hand, travel in stark simplicity 


of all—that to Lake Mansarowar and Mount 
Kailas in south-western Tibet—the fact seems to 
be that the pilgrimage to Badrinath, twenty miles 
above Joshimath and more than 4000 feet higher, 
now attracts 100,000 people in the season from 
May to November. 

This is well above the figure usually given 
before the war. Beside the eternal human replen- 
ishment of the Banaras waterfront, or the 
gatherings of more than a million at the conflu- 
ence of Ganges and Jumna, the pilgrim-trek to 
Badrinath may seem a trickle. It is the difference 
between the teeming plains and the thinly popu- 
lated mountains, where man is dwarfed by 
Nature. As the stream becomes a river and 
gathers volume, the human life that it nourish®s 
grows fecund too. 

The perpetual motion of the river to the sea, 
the inviolable stillness of the snow-peaks guard- 


ing its source—these, one would think, would 
suffice for sanctity in any language. The Hindu 
mind has clothed that basic inspiration with 
speculative symbol and image, enriched by the 
folklore of mingled peoples. Garhwal has been 
called the birthplace of the Hindu religion, which 
is a misleading simplification. What is true is that 
this mountain-region (both Garhwal and 
Kumaun), has provided immemorially a focus 
for religious ideas. ‘It is as ancient’, says one of 
the Puranas, ‘as God himself. . . . It is a land where 
Nature stands personified. . . . There is no place 
on this fair earth which can compare to this holy 
land.’ 

I permit myself this quotation for two reasons. 
One is that it appeared this year in the bulky but 
wholly fascinating report of the meetings between 
Indian and Chinese officials on frontier-docu- 
mentation. The birth of the Ganges from the 
matted locks of Shiva was not, of course, India’s 
only evidence for the watershed-frontier impres- 
sively substantiated by her officials. Nevertheless, 
it is there; and it gives a hint of that profound 


(Above) Some are carried by coolies in basket chairs. 
(Left) Cheap plastic cloaks can be purchased in 
Joshimath as a protection against the monsoon rains 


Indian feeling for the great mountain-chain 
which an agnostic Prime Minister can share with 
the most devout pilgrim. 

The other reason for citing this tradition is that 
on this narrow track to Badrinath, winding up- 
wards through deep gorges and over boulder- 
strewn shoulders, there does not seem much 
room for rival bigotries, and still less for the care- 
ful iconography of scholars. The shrine at 
Badrinath is dedicated to Vishnu. The principal 
Shiva-temple is at Kedarnath, and there is a 
third place of pilgrimage at Gangotri, near the 
glacier which has the best claim as the source of 
the Ganges. But argument has been left to 
Western geographers, especially in the first 
period of exploration when the area came under 
British administration after the Gurkha War in 
1815. Most Hindu pilgrims proceed without 
sectarian distinction through this hallowed 
region where every rock and streamlet, evety 
summit and ravine and turn in the path, seems to 
have its association in legend or epic or myth. 


Except for the occasional committed devotee, 
they will seek merit at any shrine, and praise 
divinity under any name—or none. 

A kind of catholicity flourishes among the hill- 
people themselves. Most of the terrace-cultivators 
are Khasiyas, of early Aryan origin but in caste- 
language ranking below the Brahmins who later 
infiltrated from the plains, and also below the 
Rajputs who provided the dynasties of this 
Hindu kingdom until the Gurkhas from Nepal 
overran it at the end of the 18th century. To 
keep green the folk-memories of immensely 
ancient local divinities, good and evil, there is the 
mysterious aboriginal minority of the Doms. And 
on every path you can meet the slit-eyed Bhotias 
{cognate with Tibet), herdsmen and porters with 
no discernible religious attachment, but ready 
with the prayerful gesture that any man will make 
in this marvellous country when a turn in the road 
offers the sudden prospect of snow-peaks half- 
way up the sky. 

It is the more easterly route from the plains 
that gives the most overwhelming views of Nanda 
Devi and her fortress-ring of surrounding moun- 
tains—first from Cheena Hill above Naini Tal, 
then from Ranikhet where so many mountaineer- 


ing expeditions have assembled, and then beyond 
the old Kumauni capital of Almora. It is the road 
best known to Europeans, but the Ganges- 
centred pilgrim, taking in all the sacred places he 
can compass, may enter the hills more than a 
hundred miles to the north-west, at holy Hard- 
war where the river leaves them. All the routes 
lead to Joshimath, where those who have money 
can buy provisions or hire a porter or a pony for 
the rougher road ahead. 

The tradition is one of simplicity, but not of 
penance. It is still said to be possible to walk from 
India’s southern tip to the high Himalaya without 
a pice to spend, taking food if and when it is 
offered and resting in the dharamsalas that have 
always been free to every pilgrim. On the upper 
reaches especially, there are also frequent halting- 
places provided with drinking-water. But even 
with country-buses plying to Joshimath (or more 
so if one has spent one’s last means on transport) 
there is a degree of effort and austerity in the final 
achievement. There may be danger also. The path 
is precipitous, torrents rise suddenly and land- 
slips may occur without warning. Readers of the 
late Jim Corbett’s books will remember one of 
the most terrifying killers that he tracked down as 


Badrinath is 10,300 feet up in the Himalayas, only thirty miles from the Tibetan border 
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(Opposite) This temple is the goal. Pilgrims circle it several times before entering to pray. 
(Below) After they have prayed in the temple at Badrinath, pilgrims bathe ritually in the holy 
baths. The water temperature is about 120°F., a pleasant contrast to the sharp mountain air 


The Leopard of Rudraprayag. Rudraprayag is on 
the pilgrim-route. 

And what are the rewards? Of the deepest of 
them I am not qualified to write. Badrinath is an 
ordinary little hamlet which owes its particular 
fame and sanctity to a mortal man, the great 
Sankara Acharya, who in a life of thirty-two 
years in about the 8th century A.D. re-established 
Vedantic Hinduism in India, supplanted the 
Buddhist establishments even in their Hima- 
layan sanctuaries, and preached for future 
generations the efficacy of pilgrimage. Sankara is 
believed to have founded the Badrinath temple, 
but the original building and several subsequent 
ones were destroyed by avalanches. For the ritual 
bathing there are thermal springs, miraculous 
as well as comfortable at this altitude, and a 
little higher up the Mother River—or this main 
stream of it—breaks into birth in the fall of 
Bhasadura. 

It is not to be assumed that the natural beauty 
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A sage with the marks of Vishnu on his 
forehead reads his scriptures in the 
courtyard of the temple at Badrinath 
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all around is shunned with downcast puritan 
eyes. At one time, it is true, pilgrims used to put 
herbs in their nostrils against the perfume of 
flowers along the route that was believed to 
bring giddiness—due probably to the rarefied air. 
There is supposed to be no singing or music on 
the final ascent, until the temple-gongs of 
Badrinath greet the arrival. But the living land- 
scape is a part of the sanctity, an element seldom 
stressed in the great pilgrim-sites of the lower 
world. Badrinath and the other shrines of the 
mountain-region are not like the places of mass- 
gathering where fairs and cheerful company are 
part of the pattern. The pilgrims come singly, or 
in small groups or families. Many of them are 
old, not because only the old preserve religion, 
but because this is the kind of pilgrimage for 
which the later stage of life is deemed especially 
appropriate. One does not have to be a Hindu to 
imagine the blessedness if it should prove to be 
the last journey of all. 


Burton’s 
Africa 
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WitH Africa now in the news 
every day it was very meet and 
proper that the narrative of the 
earliest European expedition to 
Central Africa* should reappear 
exactly a hundred years after it 
was first published. 


The original has been long out 


of print, and this faithful copy Some Wazaramo tribesmen: from The Lake Regions of Central Africa 


will come to many as a new book; 

to such it will be a great surprise, for never was 
there a more eccentric, brilliant and scholarly 
traveller or one whose career encompassed so 
many fields and included so many fantastic 
adventures. 

One can hardly comprehend the book without 
some assessment of its extraordinary author, and 
this is supplied in the excellent but all too brief 
foreword by Alan Moorehead, which opens with 
the remark, “Burton was a hopeless case.’ It goes 
on to explain that the author, equipped with all 
the talents of the scholar, the linguist and the 
scientist of that day, favoured with the tempera- 
ment of the fearless soldier and the ardent 
explorer, was nevertheless unable to find the 
balance and steady purpose that might have 
made him a truly great man. The gamin or the 
sheer rebel in him was always liable to break out 
to mar an otherwise clear scutcheon. 

In the literature of the day you can find almost 
every epithet applied to him—wild, intolerant of 
restraint, quarrelsome, essentially vagabond— 


*THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Sir Richard F. Burton. Introduction by Alan 
Moorehead. 2 volumes. 35 illustrations. Sidg wick 
& Jackson. £4 4s. 


yet behind these adjectives lurks the conviction 
that he was the most thrilling and picturesque 
figure amongst the African explorers of that 
exciting period. And that, in its way, is as true 
of the book as it is of the man himself. 

The outlines of the story which fills these two 
large volumes are probably well known; how, 
with his even-tempered but sorely tried com- 
panion, John Speke, Burton journeyed half 
across Africa to discover the great lake of 
Tanganyika, long veiled behind the scant 
rumours from the Arab traders who knew it 
well. Half-way back, Speke, with the permission 
of his leader, made a short journey to the north 
with a small party and discovered the Victoria 
Nyanza, already reported to them both by the 
Arabs. This was the immediate cause of the rift 
between the two men which had been looming 
ahead of them for some time. Speke’s fault was 
not so much in discovering what promised to be 
a large lake as in asserting that it was the long- 
sought source of the Nile, the object of a 
thousand years of surmise and endeavour before 
him. What was perhaps only a fiery difference of 
opinion was turned into a mortal offence when 
Speke, reaching England before Burton, accepted, 
if he did not actually claim, all the honours which 
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he should at least have shared with his leader, 
and no further word ever passed between 
them. 

The result is that The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa hardly ever mentions Speke by name, only 
as Burton’s ‘companion’ and usually in some- 
what derogatory terms. To that extent the 
book is a little one-sided and out of balance, 
as Speke obviously was a loyal helper as far 
as he was permitted to further their common 
aims. 

So much for Burton the man; now for the 
book he wrote, which in its way is as eccentric 
and baffling as the writer. It pleases while it irks, 
it abounds with learning which can pall with its 
reiteration. Even its most vivid descriptions, at 
times poetic in their imaginative fervour, do not 
always ring true. This is partly because of the 
captious or sardonic slant he gives to most of 
what he writes, as though he were a man dis- 
illusioned with all he found in Africa. There is 
hardly ever a good word for anyone, and though 
at first one is immensely impressed by the powers 
of invective he displays at each fresh sink of 
iniquity or depth of depravity he meets, the tale 
of turpitude grows too long. 

Yet it remains a most remarkable book for all 
its faults and for all its curious quirks of style 
and verbiage which are the delight of the writer. 
He positively revels in archaic words and 
mediaeval phrases, and not content with what 
his amazing memory can supply he invents his 
own and with considerable aptitude. At times it 
is the poet in him which speaks of the ‘black 
brumal clouds’ of a threatening storm, or of the 
‘morbific influence’ of the mosquitoes, but it 
verges on pedantry when it describes a hair- 
raising tale as ‘truly horripilatory’. 

It was the fashion of the time to insert words 
in French and Latin into one’s text or even long 
quotations; but Burton, the master of some score 
of languages, is capable of using most of them 
and even writing them in Arabic characters, 
which is unkind to his readers. 

There are many striking passages in the book 
for which one forgives the tedium of style. One 
is where he describes in the closest detail the 
personnel of his caravan, their characters, 
appearance and manners. He scarifies them all, 
it is true, with his best abuse, but one emerges 
from that chapter with a better idea of the trials 
of East African travel than can be had from any 
other author I know. 

In another long passage there is a description 
of a typical day’s routine travel which leaves the 
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reader imagining every detail with an accuracy 
which is quite startling. 

Inevitably the book will once more tempt 
readers to compare the great figures of African 
exploration in the mid-nineteenth century, to 
contrast their exploits, their temperaments and 
their writings. Even the titles they gave to their 
books are a small part of the tale. Compare the 
modest heading of Missionary Travels, chosen by 
Livingstone for his book about years of travelling 
alone, with the almost equally impersonal and 
factual title used by Burton. One can go on to 
the slightly more personal heading of Speke for 
the journey which did not really settle the prob- 
lem when he called it the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile, and end with Stanley’s brash How 
I found Livingstone. 

Where are we to place Burton in this gallery 
of notable explorers and writers? For sheer 
scholarship perhaps at the head of them all, and 
for skilful description of geographical features 
second only to Livingstone. As explorer his rank 
must be much lower. His interests were too wide 
for him to be as purposeful and single-minded as 
was Speke. It is significant that when his com- 
panion went off to look for the great lake they 
had heard of he preferred to stay behind to write 
up his notes and find out all he could from his 
friends the Arabs. The same criticism can be 
levelled at his management of his unruly safari; 
one suspects from his own book that he was far 
too busy with his observations and notes to be 
bothered with discipline, it was simpler to give 
in to most demands and turn a blind eye to the 
most barefaced thefts than to be firm. One might 
say that he struck a rather unhappy mean 
between the friendliness and transparent honesty 
of Livingstone towards the Africans and the 
downright force majeure of the rumbustious 
Stanley. In consequence he fared far worse than 
either of them at the hands of his followers. 

This book will be welcomed by all geographers, 
but they will, I fear, groan over one sad omission 
—there is no map. It would have been relatively 
easy to have as end-paper the routes followed by 
the expedition plotted on a modern map. Even 
if only a small proportion of the myriad villages 
he names could have been inserted it would have 
doubled the value of the text to any earnest 
reader. 

The handsome binding and the original 
sketches do something to remedy this defect, but 
since the book is really a careful study of the 
unknown hinterland of a century ago it is a pity 
the key is missing. 


